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“ Therefore as a SrRANGER, bid it welcome.” 
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THE contemptuous manner in which foreigners have treated 
American literature, has become a subject of very general, and very 
natural complaint in thiscountry. But though there certainly has 
been much of ignorance and prejudice displayed in the remarks 
which European journalists have made on our national character; 
still when it is remembered, that the literary reputation which we 
are to maintain abroad, depends not on the degree of information 
diffused through the mass of society, but on the merits which our 
writings possess, we cannot be surprised that little respect should 
be entertained for American genius, and less for American science. 
We have, it is true, produced some few works which have aimed 
at being philosophical—faithful narratives of publick events have 
appeared, which have possessed the most important requisites of 
history, however deficient they may have been in \minor essen- 
tials, and in political pamphlets our presses have been remarka- 
bly fruitful. But of writers on the higher branches of science and 
learning, and of works of imagination and taste, it must be con- 
fessed we have been almost destitute. 

The infancy of our country has been frequently offered as a suf- 
ficient apology for this defect, and it has been pronounced unfair, 
to compare the state of science and letters in Europe, where they 
have been matured by the growth of ages and the labour of genius, 

" with the casual and feeble efforts of a people just sprung into ex- 
istence. It must however be remembered, that although the set- 
tlement of this country is of modern date, still its inhabitants have 
been possessed of quite as much refinement and civilization as 
those Europeans from whom they claimed their origin, and that 
learning has been equally within the reach of those persons on 
either side of the Atlantic who might be disposed to. cultivate it. 
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Our ancestors were not like the feudal ruffians of the middle ages, 
a people again emerging from barbarism, who had by gradual and 
laborious attempts, to discover those forgotten arts and mysteries 
by which the system of polished society is supported,.and to drag 
from mouldering cloisters, those hidden treasures of élassick 
learning, which were to awaken their slumbering genius and to 
tame their savage passions. They were a race of well informed 
Europeans, whose daring spirits directed them to seek across the 
Atlantic a secure assylum, where they hoped contentment might 
be found and liberty enjoyed. With the manners and language 
of Europe, they brought her inventioris and improvements. 
Txcir immediate descendants may have found embarrassments 
to the attainment of extensive science, but it was not long before 
literary institutions were made to fleurish, which, though, they 
might not have possessed all those advantages in facilitating the 
acquisition of learning. nor those powerful stimulants to youthful 
genius which the venerable shrines of science in Europe contain, 
yet they afforded opportunities by which those who possessed tal- 
ents and inclination might obtain all the knowledge and infor- 
matien of which the old world could boast. Yet where are our 
poets, philosophers and historians to be found? Has British ge- 
nius degenerated by being transplanted from its native soil, or 
must republicks necessarily be unlearned as well as ungrateful ? 
This like all other peculiarities in national character is to be 
traced, not to the government—the climate—or the age of the 
‘country, but to the condition of its society. Americans are men 
of business, and it is not necessry fer a man of business to be a 
man of learning. An air of business pervades the manners, dis- 
tineuishes the character, and directs the pursuits of every Ameri- 
can. The vast field for enterprise that is open to all classes of 
society, and the liberal rewards that are held forth to professional 
taleits, compel every individual to bear his part in actively sup- 
porting the complicated system of the commonwealth. If he stu- 
dies, it is not from the pride or inclination of becoming master of 
a speculative pursuit, but because some degree of study may be 
necessary to the attainment of an useful art or profitable occu- 
pation. The object of a boy at college, is not to excel in class- 
ick and scientifick knowledge, but to pass through a form, which 
is required preparatory to his entering on one of the learned pro- 
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fessions. He therefore generally acquires little more than the 
degree of bachelor of arts. If he pursues a profession, it is not 
as a source of fame but as a source of influence and emolument. 
His object is to become an active and successful citizen of the 
republick, and he values science and literature only as they may 
be in sometrifling degree conducive to that end. The circum- 
stances under which he is called to act, require a large share of 
general information and practical knowledge, with which an un- 
divided attenticn to any one branch of study would be incom- 
patible. 

Classick learning and cultivated taste are unquestionably high- 
ly useful in polishing the mind, but they are of little service in 
giving it strength oractivity. ‘They disclose to us many sources 
of enjoyment of which the ordinary calamities of life cannot de- 
prive us; they add to the charms of social intercourse and extend 
the sphere of thought and reflection, but still they are not essen- 
tial to our success in the active pursuits of busy life. Suwarrof 
felt no inconvenience from his ignorance of the Greek and Latin 
poets ; the literary talents of Cesar would not have added to the 
successes of Napoleon ; and our own Washington, who was in so- 
ber truth, the ablest statesman and the greatest man the world 
has yet produced, was master of but one language. I do not wish 
to undervalue taste and learning, but to point out the small share 
of attention they can possibly receive, in a country where almost 
every individual has to form nis own fortunes, and where the 
highest professional and political honours are within the reach of 
every man who has sufficient talent and industry vigorously to 
pursue them. Occasionally an American may be found whose 
attention is chiefly directed to the cultivation of letters. But 
whatever might be the case at other periods and under other 
circumstances, one who in the present state of society in this 
country declines entering on an active pursuit, must be deficient 
in vigour of mind and energy of character. He will probably 
at first meet with much ill-judged flattery; and, if he is peor, 
some misapplied patronage ; but he will find neither the society 
that can rouse, nor the motives that can stimulate him, to active 
exertion. His efforts will be few, feeble, and careless. He will 
feel himself a crone amidst the busy hive. Repentance will 
come too late for amendment ; and with scarce a friend to enter 
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into his feelings, or lament his fate, he will probably drag out a 
miserable life pitied by a few, and then die forgotten byall. It 
may be urged, that to one class of writers these evils have no ter- 
rors, nor do these obstacles afford resistance. The poet's worldly 
wants are easily satisfied, and neither poverty nor disappointment 
can chill his ardour, or impede his progress. But itmust be re- 
membered that we are without the foundation of peetick genius. 
In this country there is nothing to excite the imagination, elevate 
the feelings, awaken the enthusiasm of early genius. The paint- 
er may be inspired by the beauties of our scenery. butthe poet will 
" discover in them no associations to warm romaatick fancy, or to 
rouse sublime conceptions. Our groves are rot the residence of 
nymphs and satyrs, nor are our streams guarded by naiades. Our 
forests are not frequented by demons, nor have the mountains 
that overhang them been consecrated to a terrifick mytho- 
logy. The wierd sisters have here selected no unhallow- 
ed shade in which to celebrate their forbidden rites, nor are our 
lawns the chosen spots where fairies hold their moonlight festivals. 
We have no mouldering ruins to recall the imagination to days of 
enchantment, spectres, and chivalry, nor have the desperate 
deeds of long departed ruffians t een transmitted by rude minstrels, 
or popular tradition. It has been said by an American writer“ that 
our rivers flow unheeded, because unsung.” Were this remark 
reversed, it would be more correct. They will remain unsung, 
because unhonoured. The American has not even that proud at- 
tachment to his paternal soil, which a conviction that it has been 
for ages the residence of his forefathers, canalone produce. He 
leaves his home with the same indifference that his father occupied 
it. He mixes with the busy throng of the city, or penetrates the 
solitude of the forest, as inclination or interest may direct ; where 
new scenes and new connections soon obliterate his early attach- 
ment. His observations are matters of fact, and his views mat- 
ters of interest. He has as much feeling and more correct prin- 
ciple than the European, but he has too much business and infor- 
mation to be enthusiastick. 

The images and sentiments of poetry are produced in the inter- 
mediate state of society between barbarism and civilization. 
While the passions are still vehement, but are no longer savage, 
and the imagination is awakened, but reason still slumbers. The 
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stightest authority is then sufficient to direct the belief, and the 
vivid creations of fancy pass for realities. The benefactors of 
mankind are not only declared to be gods, but devoutly worship- 
ped as such, and history, poetry, and mythology are then the same. 
The diffusion of knowledge destroys this fanciful creation. The 
understanding is informed, but the imagination is rendered less ac- 
tive, and our emotions more tame. When society becomes cul- 
tivated, if the genius of the poet is roused, the subjects on which it 
is to be exercised are not to be found in the artificial and familiar 
scenes with which he is surrounded. The beings whom he des- 
cribes must be possessed of the feelings of ordinary mortals, but 
their characters must be elevated far above the level of mortality. 
Their vices and their virtues, their conduct and their fate, must 
be pure and unmixed. The men whom the poet would have us 
admire, must be heroes in form as well as in courage ; the fe- 
males must be angels in loveliness as well as in virtue; yet, if 
they have not human passions and human forms, we cannot enter 
into their feelings, admire or condemn their conduct, nor pity or 
rejoice at their fate. It is by habitually contemplating human na- 
ture in its most exalted character, that these views are unfolded. 
Itis only when every surrounding object recalls to the memory 
deeds of real or fancied heroism, that the sublimest visions are 
presented to the imagination, and the most elevated emotions en- 
flame the breast. In the present condition of civilized society, 
the early bias of the poet will be checked, if he is compelled to 
mingle with the tumult, and enter into the busy pursuits of the 
world. In Europe, if he studies nature in her original simplicity, 
he may find room “for meditation e’en tomadness.” Her scenery 
presents every association that awakens the enthusiasm of the 
bard, or that can unfold the most vivid conceptions to his imagina- 
tion. But, in America, there is nothing to lead his taste, and 
every thing to chill his genius. The poet here must borrow his 
characters, his sentiments, his machinery, and his allusions from 
abroad. If the scene be local, the actors must be foreign.— 
They must be Grecian heroes, feudal knights or Arcadian shep- 
herds, disguised as Americans. 

The same causes, however, which operate in this country to 
depress the imagination, tend in an equal degree to the improve- 
ment of the understanding; and though we have no right to cal- 
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culate on being successful in poetry, yet much may be expected 
from our future statesmen, orators, historians and philosophers. 
As population becomes more condensed, and wealth more largely 
and unequally accumulated, the necessity for active exertion will 
be diminished, and the reward of success more sparingly distri- 
buted. An early inclination for science, learning, and literature, 
may then be indulged with impunity. Our literary character, how- 
ever, will probably continue to be distinguished more for its at- 
tention to the useful, than the elegant; and those branches of 
science will be more particularly cuitivated which tend to supply 
the wants, and facilitate the labours of men. 

After all, we have little to regret in the condition of so- 
ciety in this country, particularly in the northern and 
eastern states. If we have not as many eminent writers, 
we have a far greater proportion of intelligent readers, than are to 
be found in the nations of Europe. If the streams of science are 
not collected here in large, magnificent, and often useless reser 
voirs, they are more beneficially distributed in silent, humble, 
and fertilizing brooks. Our literary wants are largely supplied 
from Europe; and though the muitiplicity of our avocations does 
not allow an individuai to devote his time exclusively to 
the production of literary works, yet the pursuits of the most in- 
dustrious, afford su ficient leisur2, occasionally, to enjoy them. 

In the midst of our political disputes with G. Britain, there is one 
literary claim on that nation which should never be abandoned. We 
have asplendid inheritance ofEnglish literature,which has descend. 
ed to usat thesame time, and by the same title, asEnglish laws and 
English liberty. Though “in the course of human events,” it seems 
necessary for us todissolve our connection with the British govern- 
ment, yet it should never be forgotten that our ancestors were 
the same. In the glory that Bacon, Locke, Clarendon, Shake- 
speare, and Milton, have reflected on philosophy, history and 
poetry, we have an unquestionable right to participate with the 
modern British. They may claim an exclusive right to the inhe- 
ritance, as being the elder born; but the republick of letters ad- 
mits of no law of primogeniture or entail. 

This standard of excellence it should be our labour to imitate, 
ayd our ambition to approach. Until our writers shall surpass 
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the elegance of Addison, and rival the polished numbers of Pope,, 
their authority should remain unquestioned, and their lan- 
guage unaltered. The attempts that have been made 
by some Americang to barbarize our mother tongue by 
Fanctioning provincial expressions, and departing from classical 
orthography, displays a degree of depravity nearly allied 
to that which instigated the Goths and Vandals wantonly to de- 
stroy the monuments of Grecian elegance and Roman magnifi- 
cence. If innovations in our language are tolerated, though 
they may at first be minute, and perhaps trifling, they will rapidly 
increase in magnitude and importance. The editor of every ob- 
scure newspaper, and the publisher of every contemptible work, 
will consider himself at liberty to indulge his crude caprice in de- 
parting from established idiom, and in introducing fabricated 
terms. If our hatred to England is to lead us thus to war even 
with her janguage, it will not be long before we shall find the 
writings of our ancestors have become obsolete, and our labour 
will be deservedly rewarded by having, in place of the first of mo- 
dern languages a rude jargon, unintelligible, even to ourselves. 
But, I trust, there is still in this country sufficient good sense, 
as weil as correct taste, to teach us, that in literature, as well as 
in government, “ to innovate, is not to reform.” 

But it is not the language alone of America that should be care- 
fully guarded from bad taste and vulgar contamination. The 
sentiments, opinions, and style, as well as the phraseology, of our 
writers, should be closely examined; and every departure from 
correct taste severely censured. From the natural influence of 
national partiality, a native production is calculated to have more 
influence on the character of our literature, than a foreign work 
of equal merit; and though, while we are so liberally supplied 
from the British market, there is no actual necessity that our 
writers should produce any very laboured performance; yet, if 
they will publish, it is necessary that they should write well. I 
may, ona future occasion, notice some of the authors that have 
appeared in this state within a few years ; but I suspect, for the 
present, I have already trespassed sufficiently on the patience of 
my readers. 
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FOR THE STRANGER. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF RALPH ALLEN. 


It is always interesting to trace the progress of individuals from 
indigence and obscurity, to wealth and distinction. The pleasure 
is heightened, when it is perceived that the feelings of the heart 
are not deadened by the transition; and if it happens that the 
wealth acquired by honest industry is distributed to generous and 
praise-worthy purposes, the world gives, and reason sanctions, to 
such a person, the appellation of a good maz. 

We have collected a few imperfect notices of such a person, 
and present them with a hope that they may prove particularly 
useful in a country where the sudden acquisition of fortune is not 
an uncommon circumstance. Although the history of the indivi- 
dual may be known to some of our readers, yet we believe the in- 
cidents of his life have not been often published. 

Little is known of the early days of Ralph Allen. It is ascer- 
tained that he was a native of Cornwall in England, and was born 
about the year 1692. His family, though probably not very indi- 
gent, were certainly in obscure circumstances ; and it is believed 
that with them he passed his youth. In the year 1715, he was a 
clerk in the post-office at Bath, and conducted himself while in 
that situation with correctness and fidelity. In the year above 
named, it will be recollected, that a civil war was raging in Great 
Britain, between the respective adherents of the Hanoverian and 
Stuart families. The principal strength of the Pretender was in 
Scotland, although he had numerous friends in the north of Eng- 
land. An incident, connected with this rebellion, was the cause 
of Mr. Allen’s subsequent elevation in life. Through some 
means, he obtained information, that a waggon load of arms, des- 
tined for the use of the disaffected, was coming up from the west, 
in order to enable them to co-operate. This, he communicated to 
General Wade, one of the King’s officers, at that time quartered 
at Bath, who, having ascertained the correctness of his account, 
and prevented the impending danger, treated the young clerk with 
every kindness and attention. On the death of Mr, Quash, the 
post-master, he obtained for him the vacant place, and a short time 
after married him to Miss Earl, his illegitimate daughter. 

Mr. Allen was now placed in a respectable and lucrative situa- 
tion; his active mind, however, was engaged in plans for future 
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agegrandizement. It occurred to him, that an increase of the cross 
posts, on an extensive scale, would be an object of public utility. 
He was so confident of the success of this speculation, that he 
leased it for twenty-one years from government, at the price of 
six thousand pounds a year. The scheme proved infinitely more 
successful than he at first anticipated, and at the end of the term, 
he again farmed it at twenty-two thousand pounds a year. Even 
at that price, he is supposed to have been a great gainer. 

During this period, Mr. Allen was not engaged on this single 
subject alone. In the vicinity of Bath were several extensive 
stone quarries, which contain materials extremely well calculated 
for building. These, by means of a waggon way, or inclined 
plain, (a mode rather uncommon in those days,) he transported 
with horses to the wharf of the city of Bath; and thus, supplied 
not only that city, but many others in England and Ireland, and 
indeed he was known to have sent it to Lisbon and other parts of 
Europe.* 

Having through these honourable means, amassed a princely 
income, Mr. Allen commenced building a mansion for himself 
and family, about the year 1735 or 6. Its situation was on an emi- 
nence commanding a full view of the city of Bath, and by travel- 
Jers, it is described as a very elegant and romantic seat. He call- 
ed it Prior Park; in ithe spent the remainder of his useful life, 
and there he resigned his last breath. ; 

The remaining sketch of his life is nothing but a succession of 
benefactions, public and private, and a series of kindness to litera- 
ry men, of whom he was always a sincere and warm patron. He 
was a particular friend of Pope. Several letters from the poet, 
addressed to Mr. Allen, will be found in the last edition of his 
works; and in his epilogue to the satires, he thus speaks of the 
philanthropist : 

Let humble} Allen, with an awkward shame 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 


* The Bath stone is a species of lime stone. Its natnre is such, that 
when fresh from the quarry, it is easily cut and carved. Afterwards, it 
becomes so hard, as to resist frost, and to remain unimpaired, by the ef- 
fects of climate, for many generations. 

¢ The Rev. Richard Graves, author of the Spiritual Quixote states that 
Pope wrote this phrase originally ‘ /orn-born,” but altered it to “ Aumble” 
on the suggestion of Warburtom 
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Bishop Warburton, while a Lincolnshire clergyman, was in- 
debted to Mr. Pope for his introduction to Mr. Allen. Being one 
day at dinner at Prior Park, a letter was delivered to Mr. Pope by 
the servant; on reading it, Mr. Allen enquired concerning its 
contents, and was informed that a clergyman to whom he was 
under great obligations, was about paying him a visit at Twicken- 
ham. “If that is all, said Mr. Allen, write him to come hither.” 
To this accidental circumstance, Mr. Warburton owed the pat- 
ronage and notice of Mr. Allen. He gave him in a short time, 
substantial proofs of his friendship, by promoting his elevation, 
in the Church, and also marrying him to his niece Miss Tucker. 

Mr. Pope was for many years, almost a constant inmate in 
the family at Prior Park. Henry Fielding, Esq. the Authour 
of Tom Jones, &c. was also a frequent guest, and he is said to 
have drawn Mr. Allen in the character of Allworthy, though 
disguised by many fictitious circumstances.—Dr. Hurd, and Mr. 
Mason were intimate acquaintances and visitors. 

The life of Mr. Allen was thus spent in patronizing genius, 
and in supporting every public and private charity. For the latter 
purpose alone, it is said he appropriated one thousand pounds 
annually. A lingering illness terminated his useful life in 1764, 
in the 72d year of his age, and he was buried in the church-yard 
of Claverton. Ona marble tablet near Prior Park, is the follow- 
ing inscription, written by Bishop Hurd: 


** Memoriz optimi viri, Radulphi Allen 
“ Positum, qui virtutem veram 
** Simplicem colis, venerare hoc saxum. 


Of the generosity of Mr. Allen, an opinion may be formed from 
the fact of his leaving debts and legacies to the amount of sevy- 
enty thousand pounds. His name indeed was revered throughout 
Great Britain, as the friend of the fatherless, and the widow’s 
support. Many years after his death, the inhabitants of his na- 
tive village, pointed at the house in which he was born, with all 
the feelings of veneration, which a constant benefactor could in- 
spire. After the lapse of half a century, his name and actions 
still remain a model for the wealthy and an honour to human na- 
ture, 
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ON EARLY INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER. 
BY AN ENGLISH ESSAYIST. 
(Concluded ) 

Afeeble mind is not greatly liable to excess. A powerful 
mind, when it has not yet essayed its powers, and poised its wings, 
is the seat, sometimes of ridiculous, sometimes of dangerous, ir- 
regularities. 

A mind, conscious of its destined strength, but which as yet can 
‘scarcely be called strong, is often presumptuous, dogmatical, 
fierce, hard, unkind, tempestuous, unduly severe in its judgments 
of character and talent ; 


Is ne’er so sure our ardour to create, 
As whe it treads the brink of all we hate*, 


This position however is by no means to be understood univer- 
sally. A young person destined in the sequel to display uncom- 
mon talents, w'll often at present appear singularly amiable. It 
will be hard, if a young person of talents should not be in some 
respects amiable. It is a reasonable subject o! fear, when the un- 
amiable qualities above enumerated appear with peculiar strength 
in early youth, that some vestige of them will become essentially 
interwoven with the character, and even attend their possessor to 
the grave. 

There are some admirable traits of character that are almost 
inseparable from the youth of a person, destined hereafter to play 
an illustrious part upon the theatre of mankind. 

The first of these is curiosity. His mind may be expected 
to be incessantly at -work, pursuing enquiries, accumulating a 
knowledge, observing, investigating, combining. His. curiosity 
however may frequently be found to be an obstinate, self-willed 
principle, opening veins of its own choosing, wasting itself in ob- 
lique, unprofitable speculations, and refusing to bring its energies 
to bear upon a pursuit pointed out to it by another. 

A second characteristic of early genius is candour. Often will 
a young person of uncommon endowments be peremptory, rough, 
building his conclusions on the most unsatisfactory foundations, 
and asserting them with the most ungraceful arrogance. But 
there is a tone of voice and sentiment which, the moment it 

* Pope. These are not his exact words. 
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reaches his ears, will, as it were by enchantment, recal him te 
himself, and bring forth to view all the honest, fearless, unre- 
sisting candour, that till then dwelt idle and unremarked, in his 
bosom. To common observers however, and in ordinary cases, 
he will appear the reverse of candour. There is an imperious 
tone in the aged and adult, presuming on slight grounds, dictato- 
rial, peevish and impotent, which he will be apt to repel with rude 
and unbecoming indignation. 

A third characteristic of early genius is the love of distinction. 
He burns to be somebody. He cannot endure to be confounded 
in the crowd. It is the nature of the human mind never to be 
satisfied with itself, except so far as it can by some means procure 
to have its own favourable opinion confirmed by the suffrage of 
others. This characteristic however, like the preceding ones, 
will frequently disappoint the observer. The pupil has chosen 
his own favourite field of distinction, and will often be callous to 
allurements which are to invite him into another. He will per- 
haps be delicate in his appetite for praise. Gross flattery, and 
still more the spiritless and tedious eulogium of superanuated 
kindness, or that is dictated by a left-handed purpose of stratagem 
and bribery, will tire his impatience, or excite his disgust. 

One of the faults which has been too often and too severely 
censured in young persons, is conceit. This is a fault certainly 
more incident to a youth with talents, than a youth without. He 
is like a person newly appointed to some post of honour ; he is 
not yet familiarized to the exercise of authority or the splendour 
of decoration. This is a fault of all others that demands our for- 
bearance, since in the nature of things it is almost certain to be 
temporary. Familiar with distinction, he will in no long time 
learn to wear it with ease. A man of talents, from the activity of 
his own mind and his incessant spirit of observation, will necessa- 
rily compress ten times as much experience into a given period, 
asan ordinary man. Each day in his history, will furnish him with 
acomment on the last. He will so often have detected his mis- 
takes, so frequently contemned his absurdities, and will have felt 
with so much anguish his misconduct and disgraces, that he can 
scarcely fail, when the first effervescense of youth is over, to be- 
come diffident, self-suspicious and, in the best sense of the term, 
modest. One thing further is to be remarked under the head of 
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conceit. The conceit of young persons, unless observed with an 
eye peculiarly candid and discerning, will be more than commonly 
disgustful. It is a frigid, selfish, unchastised, unpolished senti- 
ment. As they ascend to manhood, it will be modified by the 
better affections and charities of the human heart, its coldness 
will. be animated, its asperities subdued, and the stiffness that 
fettered it broken off. An enlightened spectator will not fail to 
take this circumstance into consideration. 

There is one point, that remains to be discussed, respecting the 
supposed unpromising indications which discover themselves in 
the manners of youth, that is of more serious importance than any 
ef the preceding. I mean, what relates to the excesses of their 
conduct, and their offences against morality. 

Too often, by the adult, the anxious parent, and the cassocked 
pedant, this subject is considered with an unpardonable severity. 
Let it be recollected, that it is the characteristic of the strong, 
and therefore the valuable mind, to mix this strength in its vices, 
as well as its virtues. It is thus frequently that the most inesti- 
mable lessons of experience are amassed. The impetuosity of 
youth must have time to subside. Ofall the characteristics of 
early life, tameness is the characteristic of most fatal augury. A 
young man, just arrived at years of puberty, will, like a high-bred, 
well-mettled horse, champ the bit, and spurn the earth, impatient 
of restraint. He will have his period of intoxication. Provided 
its date be short, it seems as if it were scarcely to be regretted. 
The season of sobriety and reflection will take its turn ; and, if 
then a wise, a considerate and an affectionate friend could lend his: 
assistance to the genuine operations of the mind, the event would 
be inexpressibly auspicious. 

There is nothing more contrary to true justice and enlightened 
morality, than the unsparing harshness with which the old fre- 
quently censure the extravagancies of the young. Enamoured 
of black forebodings, and gorged with misanthropy, they pour out 
their ill-omened prophesyings with unpitying cruelty. The 
sober, the dull, the obedient, lads that have no will and no under- 
standing of their own, are the only themes of their eulogium, 
They know no touch of candour and liberal justice. They make 
no allowance for the mutability of youth, and have no generous 
presentiment for their future recollection and wisdom. They 
never forgive a single offence. They judge of characters from 
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one accidental failing, and will not deign to turn their attention to 
those great and admirable qualities, by which this one failing, it 
may be, is amply redeemed. They may be compared to that 
tyrant of antiquity who, intending to convey a symbolical lesson 
upon the principles of despotism, passed through a ficld of corn, 
and struck off every ear that had the audacity to rear its head 
above the dull and insipid level of its fellows. 

In the midst however of the candid and liberal indulgence which 
is so amply due to juvenile years, we must not forget the princi- 
ples of impartial judgment. It will often be our duty to regret, 
while we forgive. It too frequently happens that the excesses of 
youth, not only leave an unfavourable stain upon the repu ation, 
but that they corrupt the disposition, and debase the character. 
It is not eve y youthful folly that men shake off when they arrive 
at years of discretion. The wild and inconsiderate boy will often 
entail some of the worst features of his character on the man. 

Owing to this it is, that we frequently meet with that mixed 
character in the adult, over which humanity weeps. We have 
often occasion to observe the most admirable taleuts, and even the 
most excellent dispositions, in men, whose talents, and virtues are 
nevertheless rendered abortive by some habitual indiscretion. 
These men a well-formed mind cannot fail to love. Their very 
weakness causes a peculiar kind of tenderness to mix itself with 
ourlove. But they go out of the world, having excited its admi- 
ration,not added to the stock of good ; or their usefulness, if useful 
they have been, falls infinitely short of that which their great qual- 
ities would have enabled them to produce. 

Sometimes however the ill consequence that remains from the 
impression of youthful follies, is much worse than this. The tal- 
ents remain, but the character becomes debauched. The men 
excite our admiration, but we view their powers with less of hope, 
than terror. The ingenuousness, the simplicity of a good heart, 
are extinguished. They become crafty and deceitful. Possessed 
with an unhallowed spirit of ambition, the purtiy and fervour of 
benevolenée in them are lost. They are launched perhaps upon 
the ocean of affairs ; they mix with the giddy scene of fashion ; 
they are initiated in all the degrading arts, by which extravagance 
is supported, and sudden fortune is acquired ; and they prey upon 
the unwary and the industrious, unless opportunity and policy 
should call them to prey upon the vitals of their country. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


[ The following lines, from Southey, having had the misfortune to come within 
the reach of some literary felon, have been most inhumanly kidnapped. 
It will be remembered, that this vice, which I regret to say, is too com- 
mon in this country. is defined by sheridan to be, “ Stealing other mens? 
remarks, and deforming them, so as to make them pass for your own.” 
This little poem has appeared in one of the periodical papers in this 
country, where it was published as original, and, so altered, as to make 
the allusions national. ] 

THE FILBERT. 


Nay, gather not that filbert, Nicholas, 

There is a maggot there,—it is house,— 

His castle,—oh commit not burglary ! 

Strip him not naked, ’tis his clothes, his shell, 
His bones, the case and armour of his life, 

And thou shalt do no murder, Nicholas! 

It were an easy thing to crack that nut 

Or with thy crackers or thy double teeth, 

So easily may al) things be destroyed ! 

But ’tis not in the power of mortal man 

To mend the fracture of a filbert shell. 

There were two great men once amused themselves 
Watching two maggots run their wriggling race 
And wagering on their speed ; but Nic, to us 

It were no sport to us to see the pampered worm 
Roll out and then draw in his folds of fat, 

Like to some barber’s leathern powder bag 
Wherewith he feathers, trosts, or cauliflowers 
Spruce bean, or lady fair, or doctor grave. 
Enough of dangers and of enemies 

Hath nature’s wisdom four the worm ordained, 
Increase not thgu the number ! him the mouse 
Gnawing with nibbling tooth the shell’s defence, 
May from his native tenement eject ; 

Him may the nut-hatch, piercing with strong bill, 
Unwittingly destroy ; or to his hoard 

The squirrel bear, at leisure to be crack’d. 

Man also hath his dangers and his foes 

As this poor maggot hath, and when I muse 
Upon the aches, anxieties and fears, 

The maggot knows not, Nicholas, methinks 

It were a happy metamorphosis 

To be enkernelled thus: never to hear 
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Of wars, and of invasions, and of plots, 
Kings, jacobins, and tax-commissioners ; 
To feel no motion but the wind that shook 
The filbert tree, and rock’d me to my rest ; 
And in the middle of such exquisite food 
To live luxurious ! the perfection this 

Of snugness ; it were to unite at once 
Hermit retirement, aldermanick bliss, 
And stoick independence of mankind. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several communications have been received, which are not at all adapted 
to the nature of this paper; and therefore cannot appear. Some others have 
been sent, which the editor does not think proper to publish, without sub- 
jecting them to greater alterations than he considers himself at liberty to. 
make. Several letters of advice have also come to hand, which shall re- 
ceive due attention. Some complain that our work is too serious; others, 
that itis too severe. One finds fault with the Stranger fcr not giving 
charades and enigmas ; and another for not introducing more original poetry. 
For all these the Editor has but one reply. The intended character of this 
paper has been formed with due deliberation ; and while he well knows 
it is impossible to please all tastes, it is his intention not designedly to offend 
any. 
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